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PILIKIAS. 

BT BEAR-ADMIBAL L. A. BEABDSLEE, XT. S. IT., EETIKBD. 



The title is an Hawaiian word, a very expressive and com- 
prehensive one. Its meaning is troubles — troubles' of all degrees, 
big and little, short and lasting. Has death taken from a man 
a loved one, or has a man simply met with slight misfortune; 
in either case he "has apilikia." As pilikias need be neither great 
nor lasting, the term seems a suitable one to characterize the 
various impediments and obstacles which must be encountered 
and overcome by the United States in its process of assimilating 
into orthodox citizenship, in which we shall govern them by and 
with their own consent, the heterogeneous lot of new relations 
that we have acquired by our annexation of the Hawaiian Re- 
public. 

This Republic was one in which magnificent distances pre- 
vailed. Its people were and are scattered over eight islands, 
widely separated by deep and frequently rough channels, crossed 
by no cable, and communication between them is difficult. These 
people, according to the latest census — that of 1896 — number 
109.000, racially grouped as follows: 

Natives 31,000 Chinese 21,600 

Half-breeds 8,500 English 2,850 

Japanese 24,000 Germans 1,430 

Portuguese 15,000 Other nations 1,500 

■ And of Americans but 8,086. 

The numbers, especially of the Japanese, have undoubtedly 
increased largely since the census was made. 

It will be quite a difficult matter to harmonize these vary- 
ing elements of population. Fortunately, in regard to a very 
large proportion, it will not be necessary to do so. It is prob- 
able that a great alteration in the status of the Japanese, Chinese 
and Portuguese will not be attempted. The Japanese and Chi- 
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nese are scattered over all of the islands, working the sugar cane. 
They will remain subjects of their own governments, act as those 
governments indicate through their diplomatic representatives, 
and questions that may arise in regard to their status will be 
settled between their countries and ours, by diplomacy. There is 
little fear of a combination between them. They are antagonistic 
to each other. In Honolulu a few of the better class of Japanese 
are lawyers, physicians, teachers, editors, printers, merchants and 
artificers. 

The greater proportion of the Portuguese have colonized in 
Honolulu, selecting high and almost useless land, on the ap- 
proach to Punch Bowl and the mountains. They now own many 
cozy cottages, covered with flowers and vines, a church and 
schools, and they have nearly monopolized certain branches of 
agriculture. They supply all Honolulu with flowers. Their in- 
terests are cared for by a diplomatic agent, and there is no 
fear of their joining forces with the Japanese and Chinamen. 

Eliminating these three races, which I have grouped together 
on account of their numerical preponderance, we have but 56,000 
people to manage. A further elimination of the 3,000 Ameri- 
cans reduces the number to less than half of the actual popula- 
tion of the islands. We have remaining but 53,000 possible 
citizens. 

But of the Americans, English, Germans and other nations — 
8,200 in all — quite a number must be classed with the half- 
breeds, for they are the husbands of the half-breed women, the 
fathers of their children, and thus subject to their influence. 
Allowing, therefore, for two years' natural increase and for this 
addition, the half-breeds may be considered as being at least 
ten thousand strong. 

It should be said that, except as quoting from an official 
document, the term "half-breed" should not be used. There 
are half-breeds, referred to as such, but they are of the lower 
class, crosses between Asiatics, South Sea Islanders, and other 
disreputables, and Kanaka women of low degree. 

The race in regard to which it is proposed to give some facts, 
call themselves, and are so called by those who respect them, 
half-whites, in which term the word " half " has lost its numer- 
ical significance and might better be rendered part. Half-breed 
is an offensive term, half-white is not. 
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It is probable that a large proportion of the English, German 
and other nations will remain true to their own countries and 
that they will, as in our other cities, be simply foreigners living 
with us, obedient to our laws, but not claiming citizenship. 

With these eliminations accomplished, we have but about 40,- 

000 people, from whom pilikias may be expected, and that is 
about the number of natives and half-breeds. If we can obtain 
their consent to be governed by us, the problem is solved, and the 
principles announced in our Declaration of Independence main- 
tained. 

That we have not obtained the full and free consent of these 
people seems to be a fact. Circumstances which occurred on and 
before Annexation Day, the twelfth of last August, indicate this 
very strongly. A short time before, protests against annexation 
had been filed with both governments, by political societies. On 
the day when annexation was consummated, of the great number 
of the best of Honolulu people who, through social or official 
standing, were entitled to places on the great platform built on 
the steps of the executive building — formerly the palace of Ha- 
waii's monarchs — to witness and participate in the ceremonies, 
but one of the three principal classes into which Honolulu people 
are divided was present in any force, those, namely, who affil- 
iated with or supported the party of which the government 
was formed. The other parties, the natives and half-whites, and 
the Royalists, took no part, and among them were people whose 
official and social standing are such that their absence could not 
have been the result of accident. There were at the time in Hon- 
olulu the ex-Queen Liliuokalani, the ex-Dowager Queen Kapio- 
lani, the ex-Princess Kaiulani, and in the list I have before me as 

1 write, I cannot find their names nor the name of any of the 
prominent Royalists, nor of a Hawaiian not attached to the gov- 
ernment. 

The band of Hawaiian damsels who were to have lowered 
for the last time the Hawaiian flag, as the government band 
played for the last time officially the Hawaiian ponoi, would not 
lower it. The band refused to play the ponoi, and loud weep- 
ing was the only music contributed by the natives. Very evi- 
dently, there was discord, and, as evidently, the breach which 
had been made by the events of 1893 was not yet healed, the 
opposing factions into which the Hawaiian people had then been 
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split had not coalesced. Beyond question, a large body of those 
who were to be governed did not consent to the new govern- 
met. 

Undoubtedly, there were many different reasons for this un- 
happy state of affairs. The object of this paper is to point 
out and discuss one of these reasons; others may be touched upon 
incidentally. 

The Hawaiian loves and hates strongly. He loves his coun- 
try, his monarchy, the throne, and him or her who occupies it. 
Whatever may be the sovereign's character, he is loyal to his 
monarch. They loved and were loyal to their late queen, whom, 
whatever may have been charged against her as faults, or even 
crimes, they considered a good woman and a good queen, for she 
was intelligent, queenly, dignified and charitable. They did not 
believe that she had committed any wrong. To them, even if 
admitted, the faults charged were venial, even virtues. There 
was a universal feeling that when she was dethroned she was 
wronged, and throughout the land prayers to the true God, and 
to the false gods, were offered for her restoration. 

A vast majority of the half-whites shared the views of their 
Hawaiian relatives. Many of them were in sympathy with those 
who attempted by revolution to restore the queen. Some joined 
those in revolt, and quite a number contributed funds. Clearly 
all of the natives, including the half-whites, were firmly con- 
vinced that their government had been taken away from them by 
violence without cause, and most of them think so to this day. 

I have just received a letter from an educated Hawaiian lady, 
a teacher, a member of one of the few native families who gave 
their allegiance to the Provisional Government. She writes un- 
der date of August 19 from Maui: "Well, our islands are an- 
nexed; but the bitter feelings of the Hawaiians are still the same, 
and they still hope for the queen to be back on the throne. I 
feel very bad for them, but there is no way of giving them a 
plain explanation." 

In addition to the reasons which they share with the na- 
tives, the half-whites, especially the ladies of the upper class, 
have a reason peculiarly their own which actuates them strongly 
in their opposition to annexation and which, although based on 
hypothesis alone, has strength. This is the apprehension that 
when, as a result of annexation, there is an influx of American 
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people, society will be first disorganized, and in its reorganiza- 
tion they will suffer the loss of social position; that, for the first 
time in Hawaii, they may be discriminated against on account 
of race and customs; that, for the first time, a color line may be 
drawn, so that the brown blood in their veins, of which many 
are prouder than of the white, will be to their detriment. 

To appreciate the force of this apprehension, one must have 
lived in Honolulu; have seen how completely life is occupied 
by social functions — balls, dinner parties, swimming and boat- 
ing parties, picnics and luahs; one must have known, through 
personal experience, the high position in society held by half- 
white families; one must have met and enjoyed meeting them on 
terms of perfect social equality; one must have entertained, and 
been entertained by, educated and refined people in whose veins 
the brown blood prevailed. 

I can see no reason why they should be less proud of their 
brown blood than of the white. Many of the mothers of the 
present generation were daughters of chiefs, noblemen, and even, 
in some cases, of royalty. Their white blood started with the 
unknown sailor who, tiring of the dull life of the whale-ship, 
enchanted by his surroundings in Hawaii, and by the charms of 
the Kanaka girls, married one of them, and sought a life of 
ease and pleasure among them; begot children, and thus started 
a new race, the daughters of which, more comely than their 
pure native relations, have been sought as wives by other white 
men arriving later as teachers, or on business or in search of 
health. 

The children of these couples have, in all cases, received the 
education furnished by the schools and colleges of the island, 
and they are good ones; while, in some cases, they have been 
sent to the United States or Europe, from which they have re- 
turned educated and cultured. Some of the fathers have grown 
into power. They have been sought as advisers by the native 
monarchs, and since a constitution and legislature came into 
being they have taken their part in the government. Not infre- 
quently, the wives brought with them fortunes in the shape of 
many acres of land, the value of which, though trifling at first, 
increased an hundredfold after the discovery that the soil was 
well adapted for the cultivation of sugar cane, and artesian wells 
had disclosed the fact that, but a few hundred feet below the 
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surface, an abundant and apparently inexhaustible supply of fresh 
water suitable for irrigation could be had. 

To these men the preservation of the monarchy insured suc- 
cess, its destruction involved risk of loss. They were not nu- 
merically strong, but, through marriage to native or half-white, 
they had acquired great influence, and they more or less openly 
declared themselves Eoyalists. 

On the other hand, there was an almost equally small, but a 
much more powerful, body of men — the. Americans — who, al- 
though in comparatively few cases natives of the United States, 
were very loyal to the country and flag of their fathers. They 
were the sons and daughters of the American men and women 
who came to the islands in the early days, not sixty years ago, 
as missionaries to teach and Christianize the natives, and guide 
and help them in emerging from barbarism. These descendants 
have remained in the islands, and, while loyal to their fathers' 
flag, as attested by a flourishing branch of the Society of Sons 
of the American Eevolution existing at the islands, were equally 
loyal to the work of civilizing which their fathers had started. 
They built schools and churches, and as a result the Hawaiian 
people are a civilized race and largely Christians. They have 
won the love of the natives by their good offices, their respect 
and confidence by the honesty and cleanness of their lives. To 
them, also, fell the duties of advisers to the monarchs. They 
held unbounded influence over the natives until, a few years ago, 
for reasons which few of the natives can or will comprehend, they 
became identified with those who dethroned the queen, and out 
of their number the Provisional Government was constructed. 

Said Liliuokalani last winter in Washington to a friend of 
mine: " I cannot understand why those missionary boys, Sanford 
Dole, Albert Judd and Sam Damon, who were my playmates 
and grew up with me, should have taken my country from me." 

However much the act complained of was necessary and 
proper, it is Liliuokalani who has the ear and love of her coun- 
trymen, the sympathy and confidence of 40,000 natives of Hawaii, 
and it is to her voice alone they will listen. They do not un- 
derstand what has taken place, and they will never understand 
it without her aid. Could she but be brought to accept the 
situation, could she but learn that her personal loss is her coun- 
try's gain; could she be persuaded that in taking Hawaii the 
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United States has conferred great honor and benefit upon her 
people, she, with a letter " To my People," could solve the prob- 
lem. Every Hawaiian would think it a letter to himself person- 
ally, and in loyalty he would obey. Then that pilikia would be 
pan (finished). 

One of the sources of apprehension of the half-whites, is a 
fear that certain of their customs would not be approved 
of by ladies from another country. Undoubtedly they have 
customs, natural to them, to which they have been wedded 
from childhood, and which are different from those of people 
who have spent their lives in more inclement climes. But in 
these customs, peculiar to themselves, there is no wrong, only 
a difference due to their early training. 

They do wear in public the holohu, a garment not differing 
greatly from a Mother Hubbard, the most comfortable and best 
adapted to the climate. They do adorn themselves with his of 
flowers, they gallop astride their steeds over the mountains, they 
enjoy surf canoeing and sea swimming. They do love to relax from 
their formal society life and full dress dinner parties, and, visit- 
ing the homes of some of their Hawaiian relatives, they indulge 
in the delights of a luah, where they can — arrayed in holokus 
and flowers, hair unbound, feet bare or slippered — recline on 
the mat-protected ground, eat poi seaweed and fish, and other 
indescribable Hawaiian dishes, with the aid of their fingers alone, 
listen to the sweet music of the eukalili and native voices, and 
watch the beautiful, graceful, swaying dance of the Hulah girls, 
in which there need be no impropriety or vulgarity, although, 
because in olden times it was danced by naked women (in those 
days they were naked and not ashamed), it has earned a bad repu- 
tation. " Honi soit qui mal y pense." 

Said a Hawaiian lady to me, while discussing with her the ex- 
pected advent of the whites: " We don't want them. They will 
come and look down on us, and think we are no better than nig- 
gers. They will sneer at our customs, and hold up their hands in 
horror at the idea of ahulah. They will expect too much of us. 
They will forget how short a time it is since we were Kanakas, and 
how vain it is to expect us to utterly forget and throw over the 
habits of our childhood. My father was a Kanaka, and my mother 
was a Kanaka, and I sometimes wish I had stayed one in every- 
thing, as I am in blood. They lived until I was a young woman, 
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and do you think that, when I got leave from school to go and 
spend a few days with them, I went in my school dress and 
carried my school manners, to shame my relations? No; I lived 
as they did, and was as good a Kanaka as any of them. And 
when they prayed to Pele, or other of the gods I had been taught 
were false, do you suppose I lectured them and put shame on 
them? No, indeed! " 

In that rather excited speech there stands out at least one 
good point. We expect too much of them when we attempt to 
judge how good citizens they may become, when time shall have 
carried them further from their ancestors. If it takes a third 
generation to develop a gentleman from a peasant, we should not 
expect that in the second generation a Kanaka will be so greatly 
transformed as to become a first-class American citizen, although 
many of them have qualified. Why should we expect that of them 
more than of a large proportion of our immigrants from Europe? 

The first and most important step to that end will be to 
win their confidence and regard. That step cannot be taken 
while their sovereign, still in their hearts, is in their opinion 
a wronged woman, a martyr. If our government could but throw 
completely aside the feelings which circumstances produced and 
justified in the small body of good men who constituted first the 
Provisional Government, then the Eepublic of Hawaii, as against 
the queen they have dethroned, and treat her and those who sup- 
ported her, as the representatives of over 40,000 people, with 
justice, kindness and consideration, and, recognizing the fact, that 
the loss of the throne meant to the queen great pecuniary loss also, 
would, as far as justice demanded, recompense her for her loss, 
the pilikia would be forever ended. Pau Aloha. 

L. A. Beardslee, 



